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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY 

The last meeting reported in this journal {American Anthropologist, 
1902, p. 361 et seq.) dates back to December, 1901. During the eight 
years' interval between that period and the election of the present 
secretary the customary monthly meetings were held from October until 
April. Among the distinguished guests who delivered lectures during 
this period may be mentioned Dr W. Bogoras of the Riabouschinsky 
expedition and Professor A. C. Haddon (Cambridge). The following 
are the proceedings of the Society during the incumbency of the present 
Secretary. 

Meeting of January 24, igio 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was followed by the annual 
meeting of the Society, both held at the American Museum of Natural 
History, with General Wilson in the chair. Upon recommendation by 
the Executive Committee, the following officers were elected by acclama- 
tion: President, James Grant Wilson; First Vice-President, Franz Boas; 
Second Vice-President, Marshall H. Saville; Recording Secretary, Robert 
H. Lowie; Corresponding Secretary, Frederick S. Dellenbaugh; Treas- 
urer, Harlan I. Smith; Librarian, Ralph W. Tower; Executive Committee, 
the above officers, and Stansbury Hagar. 

Professor Franz Boas then delivered a public lecture, illustrated by 
diagrams, summarizing his recent investigations on "The Changes in 
the Physical Characteristics of the Immigrants to the United States." 

The paper was discussed by Professor Giddings, Dr Tenney, and 
Dr Fishberg. 

Meeting of February 9, 1910 

A meeting of the Society was held at the American Museum of 
Natural History, with Professor Saville in the chair. Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, delivered a public lecture, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, on "Some Recent Discoveries bearing on the 
Antiquity of Man." The lecture was discussed by Professor Saville 
and Dr Lowie. 

Meeting of March 28, 1910 

A joint meeting of the Society and the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences was held at the 
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American Museum of Natural History. Mr Paul Radin gave an exposi- 
tion of "Some Problems of Winnebago Ethnology," on the basis of his 
field experiences. This was followed by a paper by Mr A. A. Golden- 
weiser on "Australian Clan Exogamy," embodying the views subse- 
quently published in his "Totemism, an Analytical Study," Journal of 
American Folk- Lore, vol. xxiii, pp. 237-243. 

Meeting of April 27, 1910 

A meeting of the Society was held at the American Museum of 
Natural History. Under the title "The Fundamentals of Algonkian 
Grammar," Dr Truman Michelson presented the results of his study 
of the late Dr William Jones' linguistic material. (See Michelson, 
"Preliminary Report on the Linguistic Classification of Algonquian 
Tribes" in the 28th Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., also his "Contribu- 
tions to Algonquian Grammar," American Anthropologist, 1913, pp. 
470 et seq.) 

Meeting of October 24, 1910 

A joint meeting of the Society and the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences was held at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. A paper was read by Dr Robert H. 
Lowie, who summarized in part his summer's investigations of the "Cere- 
monial Organizations of the Crow Indians." These the speaker divided 
into two main groups, — the societies of a more or less sacred character, 
viz. the Tobacco, Medicine Pipe, and Horse Dance societies; and the 
rpilitary organizations and modern clubs. Initiation into the former 
involves heavy payments of property, while entrance into the societies 
of the second class is free. The modern clubs practise the Omaha or 
Grass Dance, which the Crow call "Hot Dance." 

After the paper communications by Drs Frachtenberg, Sapir, and 
Michelson were presented on their respective researches in Oregon, 
among the Nootka, and into Algonkin linguistics. A report was also 
read on the activities of the International School of American Archeology 
in Mexico. 

Meeting of November 22, 1910 

A meeting was held at the American Museum of Natural History. 
Mr Paul Radin presented a paper on "Ceremonial Organizations of the 
Winnebago Indians." This was followed by the reading of communica- 
tions from the field by Messrs Teit and Chapman on the interior tribes 
of British Columbia and the Anvik Athapascans respectively. 
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Meeting of January 30, 191 1 

After a meeting of the Executive Committee, the annual meeting of 
the Society was held in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. A report of the 
Executive Committee, recommending the re-election of last year's 
officers, was unanimously accepted. Dr Pliny E. Goddard then pre- 
sented notes on "Distribution and Relationship of the Apache." 

Meeting of February 27, 191 1 

A meeting was held in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. Dr Robert H. 
Lowie read a paper on "Women's Societies of the Missouri Village 
Tribes." The speaker enumerated the graded women's organizations 
of the Hidatsa and Mandan, and pointed out that while the corresponding 
series of men's societies was characterized by essentially social and 
military rather than strictly religious features, the women's organizations 
were in part of a more sacred character. This applied particularly to 
the Buffalo Women, whose dance was supposed to entice buffalo to camp, 
and to the Goose Women, who were associated with corn-growing. 

Meeting of March 27, 191 1 

A meeting was held in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. Dr Paul R. 
Radosavljevich read a paper on "Cephalic Indices in Relation to Sex, 
Age, and Social Conditions." The paper was discussed by Drs Boas 
and Fishberg. Professor Franz Boas then presented "Notes on the 
Indian Tribes of Mexico." 

Meeting of April 26, 1911 

Dr Carl Lumholtz delivered a public lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on his travels "In the Sonoran Desert," outlining the geographical, 
and to some extent the ethnographical, characteristics of the region 
recently traversed by him. 

Meeting of October 30, 1911 

A meeting of the Society was held jointly with the Section of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. Professor 
Marshall H. Saville delivered a public lecture, illustrated by slides, on 
"Travels in the Lake Region of Northern Ecuador." 
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Meeting of November 29, 191 1 

A meeting of the Society was held at the American Museum of 
Natural History. Dr A. A. Goldenweiser briefly reported on the Ports- 
mouth meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at which he had represented the Society and presented a paper on 
totemism. Dr Robert H. Lowie then spoke on "The Sun Dance of the 
Crow Indians." He called attention to the objective points of similarity 
with the Sun Dance of other tribes, while the subjective feeling or 
theoretical interpretation is quite different, the Crow pledging a per- 
formance exclusively in mourning the death of a relative in war and in 
order to compass the death of an enemy from the guilty tribe. 

Meeting of January 29, 1912 

At a joint meeting with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, a business meeting was held 
and the officers were re-elected. 

Dr Goddard then presented "Notes on the Jicarilla Apache." The 
Jicarilla Apache were from the point of view of material culture, a 
buffalo-hunting plains people dwelling in skin-covered tipis. Their 
social organization differs from that of the Navajo and neighboring 
Pueblo tribes in lacking exogamous clans, there being two geographical 
divisions with ceremonial and political, but not marriage-regulating, 
functions. Among the ceremonies the speaker mentioned an annual 
feast celebrated on the 15th of September and probably connected 
with the corresponding celebration at Taos, the conspicuous feature of 
both consisting in a relay race. A ceremony resembling the bear dance 
of the Southern Ute, is performed in cases of illness and is characterized 
among other things, by sleight-of-hand performances of masked dancers. 
The girls' puberty celebration is very prominent; a distinctive feature 
of the Jicarilla form of this ceremony seems to be the association of a 
young man with the adolescent girl. Among the myths of the Jicarilla 
that of the twin heroes stands out prominently. 

In the course of the discussion Dr Goddard stated that he had been 
unable to discover myths definitely connecting the mythology of the 
Jicarilla with that of their linguistic congeners in California and the Far 
North. In reply to another query he expressed his belief that owing to 
the linguistic differentiation of the Apache, this tribe must have occupied 
its southwestern habitat a considerable period before the first historical 
notice of it. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., I7 — 24 
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Meeting of February 28, 1912 

Dr Goldenweiser presented "Notes on the Iroquois" based on the 
results of his recent trip to the Grand River Reserve, Ontario. The 
unit of the Iroquois social system is the exogamous clan. Each clan 
has the exclusive right to use a set of individual names, which, however, 
bear no reference to the animal from which the clan derives its name. 
In several instances, two clans of one tribe derive their clan names from 
one and the same animal, e. g., The Big Snipe and the Little Snipe clans 
of the Onondaga. The question arises, whether these " twin " clans arose 
from a bifurcation of one original clan or whether they have always been 
distinct. From the fact that in all such cases the two clans share the 
same set of individual names it is obvious that we are dealing with an 
actual subdivision of what were once single clans. Although most of 
the clans appear in all of the Five Tribes, and though Morgan is right 
in saying that there is a feeling of kinship between say a Wolf man of 
the Mohawk and a Wolf man of the Oneida tribe, the tribal clan must 
be considered the social unit. This is shown by the fact that the set of 
individual names is distinctive of the clan of one tribe and may not be 
appropriated by its namesake in other tribes. The clans of each tribe 
are grouped into two phratries which, among the Iroquois, seem never 
to have had any names. The clans of one phratry are "brothers" to 
each other, and "cousins" to the clans of the opposite phratry. The 
phratry no longer exercises marriage-regulating functions although the 
dual division always appears at ceremonies, feasts, games, burials, etc. 
On the other hand, the phratry seems to have had nothing to do with 
war and peace and other administrative business. In deliberations of 
such affairs there was rather a tripartite division, two of the divisions 
deliberating and the third casting the deciding vote. This system was 
also followed in councils of the League, the representatives of theMohawk 
and Seneca forming one division, the Oneida and Cayuga the other, 
while the Onondaga, who were seated between these two groups and in 
front of the fire, cast the deciding vote. 

Dr Goldenweiser also enumerated and briefly characterized the 
yearly harvesting feasts and the secret societies of the Iroquois. 

In reply to a question by General Wilson as to the present numerical 
proportions of the Iroquois tribes, the lecturer explained that the 
Mohawk, while not so numerous at Grand River as the Onondaga and 
Cayuga, were the most influential, and that a large number of individuals 
in all tribes could speak the Mohawk language. 

In answering a query by Dr Lowie, the speaker expressed his con- 
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viction that the phratries had formerly been exogamous, as represented 
by earlier writers. 

Meeting of March 25, 1912 

At a joint meeting of the Society and the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, Dr Robert H. 
Lowie presented a paper on "Dr. Radosavljevich's Critique of Professor 
Boas," the gist of which has since been published in Science (N. S. xxxv, 
1912, p. 537 et seq.). In the course of the discussion, Dr Goldenweiser, 
who had taken part in the measurements made by Professor Boas, out- 
lined the methods pursued. 

Meeting of April 29, 1912 

A meeting was held at the American Museum of Natural History. 
Dr A. A. Goldenweiser presented notes on " Barter in Aboriginal Aus- 
tralia." 

Evidence from various districts of Australia discloses the existence 
of an extensive and at times highly regulated system of barter. In 
Central Australia, according to Spencer and Gillen, the natives of distinct 
localities have the reputation of high proficiency in the manufacture of 
this or that implement or weapon. This fact is not exclusively correlated 
with the presence in the particular district of the materials necessary for 
the production of a given object. Howitt records similar facts about 
Victoria and New South Wales, where the barter in objects thus localized 
in their productions usually takes place at tribal ceremonies and special 
"markets," at which natives from often very distant localities congregate. 
The Dieri send out two yearly expeditions, one to northern Queensland, 
for pitcheri, another, to the south, for ochre. The expeditions are under- 
taken by a detachment of able-bodied men who are forced to fight their 
way through tribal territories of hostile natives. On their way back, 
they exchange weapons for clothing and decorations supplied by the 
tribes with whom they came in contact. The pitcheri and ochre are 
obtained in enormous quantities and bartered over a vast stretch of 
country. W. E. Roth's data, referring to Queensland, are even more 
suggestive. He has succeeded in tracing a number of routes followed 
by bartering individuals and groups. He also speaks of smoke signals, 
messengers, and messenger sticks which lend to this system of intra- and 
inter-tribal barter definiteness and precision. Data with reference to 
messengers announcing the holding of "markets," are also not lacking 
from Central and Southeastern Australia. 

Although most of the work in connection with a more thorough 
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knowledge of facts such as the above, remains to be done, enough is 
known to show the bearing of the data as to barter and specialization of 
production, on important phases of ethnological work in Australia. If 
an object found in one locality may be the product of a native living 
in a locality 100 to 200 miles distant, this fact must be taken into con- 
sideration, if one wants to understand the distribution of cultures in 
Australia. What is true of material objects, applies also to ceremonies, 
songs, myths, dances, names, which travel from district to district, and 
from tribe to tribe. Thus it becomes obvious that an intensive study 
of Australian cultural areas per se and their interrelations must precede 
any more ambitious attempts at cultural classification and stratification 
in the vast Oceanian area. 

Meeting of October 7, 1912 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee attended by Boas, Saville, 
Wissler, Hyde, Goddard, and Lowie it was decided to arrange an exhibit 
of archeological material collected in 1911-12 by the International 
School of American Archeology and Ethnology in Mexico City. 

The exhibit, arranged under the joint auspices of the Society and 
the Department of Anthropology of Columbia University, was open to 
the public from November 4th till November 9th. 

Meeting of October 28, 1912 

After a business meeting. Professor Franz Boas delivered a lecture, 
illustrated by slides, entitled, "A Year in Mexico." Attendance, no. 
Besides exhibiting pictures of interest, the speaker called attention to 
certain interesting features of Mexican folklore. 

Meeting of November 27, 1912 

At a meeting of the Society Mr Alanson Skinner summarized some 
of his recent field-work in a paper on "The Social Organization of the 
Menomini." (See "Social Life and Ceremonial Bundles of the Menomini 
Indians," Anthrop. Papers Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., xiii, part I.) 

Meeting of January 27, 1913 

With the consent of the Council of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
the American Ethnological Society invited Professors MacCurdy, Keller, 
Bishop, Huntington, and Bowman, all of Yale University, to attend a 
joint meeting of the Society and the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology for the purpose of exchanging views on the problem of the 
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influence of geographical environment on human culture. Owing to the 
number of papers offered, an afternoon meeting was arranged for in 
addition to the customary evening session, General James Grant Wilson 
presiding at the former, and Professor Boas at the latter. Professor 
A. G. Keller read a paper on "The Natural Sciences as the Basis of the 
Social Sciences," which was followed by a lecture, illustrated with lantern 
slides, on " Pre-neolithic Environment in Europe" by Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy. After a recess for dinner the annual business session 
was held, resulting in the re-election of officers. Then the discussion 
was resumed by Professor Bishop, who read a paper on " Race Character- 
istics vs. Natural Environment in Commercial Success," while Professor 
Ellsworth Huntington presented his views on "Climatic Influences in 
Human Activity," and Professor Isaiah Bowman spoke on "The Physio- 
graphic Environment of the Machiganga Indians of Peru." Finally, 
Dr Clark Wissler, as representative of the American Ethnological 
Society, dealt with the subject of " Culture and Environment." Though 
the meeting was protracted beyond the customary hour, there remained 
unfortunately too little time for discussion, and in February the gentle- 
men from Yale invited several New York ethnologists to come to New 
Haven for a second meeting to be devoted to the same subject. Accord- 
ingly, Professor Franz Boas, Dr A. A. Goldenweiser, and Mr Carl W. 
Bishop of Columbia University, Drs Clark Wissler, H. J. Spinden, and 
Robert H. Lowie of the American Museum of Natural History, and Mr 
Stansbury Hagar went to New Haven on February 19th. After an 
informal dinner the discussion was taken up at the Anthropology Club, 
with Professor A. G. Keller in the chair. Dr A. A. Goldenweiser spoke 
on "Some Theoretical aspects of the Culture-Environment Problem," 
Dr Spinden read a paper on "Geographical Environment and the 
Southwestern Culture Area," Dr Lowie treated "Geographical Environ- 
ment and the Plains Indians," and Professor Boas presented his views on 
"Arctic Environment and Arctic Culture." Professors Huntington and 
Bowman then expounded, with reference to the ethnological papers, the 
point of view assumed by modern geographers. 

Meeting of February 25, igi3 

At a meeting of the Society Dr A. A. Goldenweiser demonstrated 
"Some Uses of the Genealogical Method," illustrating mainly by ex- 
amples culled from his field experience. He showed that the objective 
data presented by genealogical records in some instances form a valuable 
complement to the generalizing statements furnished by native in- 
formants. 
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Meeting of March 29, 1913 

At a joint meeting of the Society, the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology, and the American Folk-Lore Society (New York Branch), 
Dr Herbert J. Spinden read a paper on "Characteristics of Tewa My- 
thology." According to the speaker, the myths of the Tewa Indians of 
the Rio Grande region fall into these groups: first, cosmogonic and 
culture hero myths; secondly, animal tales, witch stories, etc., of lesser 
religious significance. The myths have a truly literary quality with 
many fine touches of human nature and a clear characterization of many 
individuals, such as certain of the Okhuwa or Cloud People. The 
myths are closely correlated with the highly specialized religion and are 
very valuable for the sidelights which they throw upon questions of 
ceremonial usage and ritual. Witch stories are highly developed. 
Practically no myths from this group of people have hitherto been 
published. 

Dr Spinden's lecture was followed by Mr N. C. Nelson's paper on 
"The Galisteo Pueblos." Mr Nelson read a preliminary account of the 
past season's archeological work on behalf of the American Museum 
among the ruined pueblos of the Rio Grande, New Mexico. It was 
pointed out that the village Indians for centuries were confined to the 
upper portions of the drainage, owing possibly in part to the lack of 
water for irrigation in the lower reaches and in part also to the proximity 
of the marauding Apache. In addition, it was learned from extensive 
excavations, conducted mainly in the Galisteo basin country, south of 
Santa F6, that a considerable change in the Indian mode of life was 
effected during the first century of Spanish occupation. 

Finally, Mr Alanson Skinner presented "Notes on Menomini Folk- 
lore," discussing the cosmological concepts of that people with reference 
to their bearing on mythology, dwelling on the ritualistic myths of the 
Medicine Lodge, and the manner of their acquisition by candidates. 
Mr Skinner touched upon the main divisions of Menomini folklore, and 
recounted the taboos and other customs associated with story-telling. 

Meeting of April 30, 1913 

At a meeting of the Society, Dr Paul Radin lectured on "The Peyote 
Cult of the Winnebago Indians." Though this cult is of recent intro- 
duction among the Winnebago, it has risen to an important position 
within the tribe, rending it into two antagonistic factions. The phe- 
nomena connected with its appearance and spread thus shed light on the 
psychological processes of diffusion that form the center of so much 
ethnological discussion today. 
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Meeting of October 29, 1913 

At a joint session of the Society and the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences Dr Robert H. Lowie 
presented "Field Notes among the Hidatsa and Crow Indians." The 
speaker discussed principally the kinship systems of the Crow and 
Hidatsa, of which a valuable summary, though incorrect in certain points, 
was published by Lewis H. Morgan in his Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity, pp. 188 f. Morgan had noted as peculiarities of the Crow 
and Hidatsa systems that a mother's brother and an elder brother were 
addressed by the same term; and that a father's sister's son was addressed 
as "father," while a father's sister's daughter was addressed as "mother." 
Dr Lowie was able to state that the second peculiarity recorded by 
Morgan is carried out to an even greater extent, — father's sister, father's 
sister's daughter, father's sister's daughter's daughter, as well as all 
succeeding female descendants in the female line being included under 
a common kinship designation. The explanation of this disregard of 
generations in both of the cases that struck Morgan's attention seems to 
lie in the influence of the clan concept. As there is maternal descent 
among the Crow and Hidatsa, my mother's elder brother and my own 
elder brother are both my fellow-clansmen; and as fellow-clansmen are 
considered brothers, a single kinship term, regardless of age, becomes 
intelligible. Similarly, my father's sister and all her female descendants 
through females are members of the same clan as my father. But a 
father's clansfolk are considered fathers and mothers (or aunts when not 
directly addressed) regardless of age; hence it is natural that the term 
for "father's sister" should include all the female descendants through 
females of a father's sister. The correctness of this view is corroborated 
by a test case. As soon as the clan element is. eliminated, a different 
kinship term must be used. While my father's sister's daughter's 
daughter is my mother (or aunt), my father's sister's son's daughter is 
not, for she can no longer belong to my father's clan in an exogamous clan 
system with matrilineal descent. 

Meeting of November 26, 1913 

At a meeting of the Society, Dr A. A. Goldenweiser delivered a lecture 
on "Individual Names among the Confederated Iroquois." Among the 
confederated Iroquois tribes every clan in each tribe is distinguished by 
its own set of individual names. Not only may a Wolf Seneca not bear 
a Bear Seneca name, but the name of the Wolf Seneca and the Wolf 
Onondaga are also distinct. These names are not analogous to our 
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personal names. In personal address, and to a large extent, also in 
indirect reference to individuals, relationship terms are used, not indi- 
vidual names, which may thus be regarded as ceremonial designations, 
used only on special occasions, and standing for clan solidarity. The 
content of the names does not refer to the clan animal or bird, but to 
features of nature, to occupations in war and peace, etc. Thus, a clan 
may not be recognized by the content of its individual names, unless one 
knows the specific names used by that clan. In other words, the sets of 
names are socialized, but not their content. 

The individual names may be utilized in solving the problem of the 
origin of such clans as the Great Turtle and the Little Turtle, etc. We 
find that such clans always use the same set of names. Hence, they 
must have once constituted one clan. 

Among the Mohawk the clan sets have broken down. Any Mohawk 
man or woman may use any of the Mohawk names. Now, whereas the 
existence of clan sets among the Cayuga, Onondaga, and Seneca, seems to 
have checked the tendency to invent new names, this tendency reappears 
among the Mohawk where the check does not exist. The Mohawk 
situation is thus psychologically similar to the ancient condition in these 
Iroquois tribes which must have preceded the formation of clan sets. 
The names now being invented among the Mohawk are also similar in 
content and structure to the ancient names from which, in fact, they 
cannot be distinguished. Hence, the processes by which names are 
created among the modern Mohawk must be like the processes utilized 
in ancient times. One such process is to bestow upon the child a name 
suggested by some circumstance attending its birth. Such names are 
given now, and many of the ancient names must have been so suggested. 

Meeting of January 26, 1914 

The annual meeting of the Society was preceded by a session of the 
Executive Committee, attended by Boas, Saville, Goddard, and Lowie. 
Sr Manuel Gamio, Mr A. V. Kidder, Dr E. A. Hooton were elected 
Anthropological Fellows; Professor Luise Haessler a Fellow; Rev. P. H. 
Ristan a Non- Resident Member; and Mrs Elsie Clews Parsons a Life 
Member. The Committee then nominated the following officers for the 
ensuing year, all of whom were subsequently elected by the Society: 
Honorary President, General James Grant Wilson; President, Franz 
Boas; First Vice-President, M. H. Saville; Second Vice-President, Clark 
Wissler; Recording Secretary, R. H. Lowie; Corresponding Secretary, 
Frederick S. Dellenbaugh; Treasurer, Stansbury Hagar; Librarian, R. W. 
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Tower. Executive Committee: In addition to the above, P. E. Goddard 
and A. A. Goldenweiser. Dr Boas proposed, and it was carried that, 
with the exception of the William Jones volumes for which the mover had 
assumed personal responsibility, the editing of future Publications should 
be entrusted to Dr P. E. Goddard. 

After the election of officers Dr Fay Cooper Cole delivered a public 
lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on "The Wild Tribes of Min- 
danao." 

Dr Cole first described the Island of Mindanao and its history and 
then discussed in more detail the life of two of the pagan tribes, — the 
Bukidnon and the Bagobo. 

The Bukidnon, who inhabit the north-central portion of the Island 
have for centuries been harassed by the wild Manabo warriors on the 
east, and by the slave-hunting Moro on the west. The many conflicts 
with these enemies caused them to develop a unique culture, one phase 
of which is shown in the tree-dwellings found in part of their territory. 
The presence of three well-marked physical types in the population is 
another point of interest brought out by this people. The native views 
concerning the spirit world and some of the ceremonies made to propitiate 
the superior beings were described and illustrated in the talk. 

Going to the Bagobo, on Davao gulf, a glimpse was given into their 
traditions, laws, and customs, particularly those which led up to and 
explained the custom of human sacrifice, and the organization known as 
Magani — the members of which gain the right to the title and a distinctive 
type of dress, by slaying a certain number of enemies. 

About seventy slides showing the country, the people and their 
homes, as well as several native crafts, were used. 

Meeting of February 21, 1914 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the Faculty Club, 
Columbia University. Present: Boas, Saville, Goddard, Goldenweiser, 
Lowie. Messrs D. D. Streeter and Julius Sachs were elected Fellow and 
Member, respectively. On suggestion of the Chair it was proposed and 
carried to print 96 pp. of Swanton's Haida Texts during 1914 as a begin- 
ning of Vol. VIII, and to publish Jones's Kickapoo material as Volume 
IX. In response to a communication from Dr A. HrdliCka inviting the 
cooperation of the American Ethnological Society at the Americanist 
Congress and suggesting the appointment of two delegates, the President 
was empowered to appoint these delegates. 
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Meeting of February 25, 1914 

At a regular meeting of the Society Dr A. A. Goldenweiser presented 
a paper on "Functions of Women in Iroquois Society." Dr Golden- 
weiser explained that in the house women did the cooking, sewing, and 
embroidering (ancient porcupine quill followed by modern beadwork). 
In the field, the functions of the sexes were divided. The men felled the 
trees (girdling, burning of dead trees) ; the women did the hoeing, sowing, 
planting, harvesting. The work was communal on the common lots as 
well as on the individual fields, which, while not the property, were, 
together with the house, in control of the women. One woman — usually 
the most prominent woman of the leading clan in a locality — was in 
charge of the field work and with the help of two female assistants 
superintended the labors of the "bee." From the owners of the indi- 
vidual fields, each woman of the "bee" received a new dress; a meal 
was also provided for the workers. There was considerable jollification 
on these occasions; the old men would tell stories; also women would 
often gather information from the leaders of the "bee" as to the working 
capacities of girls whom they wanted as wives for their sons. 

In ceremonial matters woman was the equal of man. Three males 
and three female officials were elected from each clan (these officers were 
hereditary in maternal families) who, at preliminary meetings, arranged 
the details of ceremonies, superintended the preparation of food, fixed 
the date, and officiated at the ceremonies themselves. 

Perhaps the most important functions of women were in connection 
with the political system, namely with the election and deposition of 
federal chiefs, of whom there were fifty in the League. These chiefs 
were hereditary and elective in maternal families, the office passing most 
commonly from uncle to nephew and from brother to brother. 

Upon the death of a chief, a successor was nominated by the head 
woman of his maternal family. This nomination was discussed by 
women of the family at an informal council, to which the other women 
and men of the clan were also admitted. At these councils the candidate 
selected by the head woman was almost invariably accep>ted. The 
nomination was then ratified (or, in very rare cases, rejected) by the 
chiefs of the phratry, to which the clan of the deceased belonged, then 
by the chiefs of the opposite phratry, then by the confederate council. 
On that occasion a date was set for the ceremonial "raising" of the new 
chief. The head woman of his family kept close watch over the activities 
of the new chief. If he did not live up to the required standard, she 
called on him and admonished him to desist. This visit was repeated, if 
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necessary. If he still persisted in his evil ways, the head woman accom- 
panied by the chief warrior of the clan, again called on the chiefs, and 
formally deposed him, subsequently notifying the confederate council 
of her act. 

While women could not be chiefs and had no vote in tribal or federal 
councils, their functions in connection with the election and deposition 
of chiefs constituted them a most important factor in Iroquois society. 
Moreover, prominent women often addressed councils, some were noted 
for their eloquence, and, in all cases, the opinion of women was asked 
and heeded. 

Contrary to the prevailing opinion, supported by such instances as 
the Iroquois, there is no necessary connection between maternal descent 
and matriarchate. While conditions among the Zuiii, for instance, are 
not unlike those among the Iroquois, the position of women among the 
highly advanced tribes of the Northwest Coast, the Tsimshian, the Haida, 
the Tlingit, is by no means as high, notwithstanding the tracing of 
descent through the mother. Economic factors are of importance here. 
Wherever woman is an essential factor in tribal economy, as among the 
agricultural Iroquois and Zuni, where woman is the agriculturist, her 
status tends to be high. Another circumstance operating in the same 
direction is the husband's residence with the wife's family, a common but 
not invariable concomitant of maternal descent. It must also be noted 
that in the most primitive stages of culture, woman's status is never as 
low as at some much higher stages with polygamy, patriarchal family, 
etc. A systematic subjection of one important element in society by 
another cannot be successfully achieved in the absence of the fixity of 
social forms and the unwieldiness of the social fabric which are char- 
acteristic of relatively high stages of culture (a comparison of slavery 
among primitive and civilized peoples would corroborate this principle.) 

Meeting of March 23, 1914 

A meeting of the Society was held in conjunction with the Section of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. 
This being a General Meeting of the Academy, in charge of the Section, 
Dr George F. Kunz, President of the Academy, introduced as the 
representative of the Section Dr R. H. Lowie, who took the chair, 
introducing the lecturer of the evening. Professor Hiram Bingham of 
Yale University. Professor Bingham's address, which was illustrated 
with slides, dealt with "Recent Exploration in the Land of the Incas." 
He outlined the results of the expedition of 1912 under the joint auspices 
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of Yale University and the National Geographic Society, which had for 
one of its chief objects the clearing and exploration of Machu Picchu 
in southern Peru, a city so ancient that there is no reference to it in the 
Spanish chronicles, and its old name is not known. The ruins were 
discovered by the Yale Expedition of 191 1. This ancient city, which 
seems to have been built by the Incas or their immediate predecessors, 
between one and two thousand years ago, is situated on a narrow, 
precipitous ridge 2,000 feet above the Urubamba river. It is 9,000 feet 
above the sea, and is located in one of the most inaccessible parts of the 
Andes, about sixty miles north of Cuzco. It contains about 200 edifices, 
including palaces, stairways, temples, fortifications, and shrines, all 
built out of white granite. It is admirably situated for defense, and is 
protected by two walls and a dry moat. In culture it is probably purely 
Incaic. Owing to the extraordinary number of windows, the presence 
of three large windows in the principal temple and the evidence of the 
city being finely situated for a place of refuge, it is thought that possibly 
we may have here the ancient "Tamp Tocco," which is ordinarily- 
supposed to have been south of Cuzco, near the village of Peccaritampu. 

Meeting of April 30, 1914 

A regular meeting was held, at which Mr Leslie Spier was elected a 
Fellow and Mr W. L. Smith a Non-Resident Member. Among those 
present was Dr Edward Sapir of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
Professor Franz Boas spoke on " Indian Mythologies of Alaska and 
Northern British Columbia." He explained the sharp distinction 
drawn between "myth" and "tale" in this area, there being throughout 
distinct terms for these concepts. By the example of the Bungling 
Host story he showed that there is not merely diffusion, but also a new 
development of basic themes. He then pointed out how differently the 
several tribes of the area deal with their traditional lore. In the north 
interest centers in the Raven cycle; in the central region interest is 
divided between the Transformers and Mink; while in the south the 
tendency toward definite cycles is much less strongly developed. 
Comparing the Raven cycles of the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, 
the complexity and incoherence of the Haida myth are noteworthy. A 
very suggestive feature is the paucity of elements accounting for the 
origin of cultural possessions in the Raven cycle, — this in spite of the 
fact that the Raven appears as the culture hero. The Northwest Coast 
material seems to support the view that explanatory elements are 
secondary additions to tales. 
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The paper was discussed by Doctors Goddard, Goldenweiser, Sapir, 
and Lowie. 

Meeting of October 26, 1914 

At a joint meeting of the Society and the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, several papers 
were presented. 

In his paper on the "Origin of Clans among the Iroquois" Dr A. A. 
Goldenweiser developed the following lines of thought. The problem 
of clan origins has for years attracted the attention of ethnologists. The 
common assumption made about the origin of clans is that they have 
sprung from an original social group through subdivision, the primal 
group often developing into a phratry. 

Researches among the Iroquois of Western New York and Eastern 
Canada revealed three types of clan origins. 

Type I. Origin by subdivision. This is seen in the common phe- 
nomenon of two clans bearing the name of the same animal but dis- 
tinguished by an adjective. Here it was possible to prove that such 
clans originally constituted one clan, for they still preserve the same set 
of individual names. 

Type II. Origin by fusion. A number of instances have come to 
light in which a Delaware and a Tuscarora clan of the same name, or an 
Oneida and a Tuscarora clan of the same name, have fused into one clan. 

Type III. Origin from a maternal family. In one instance, at 
least, it can be shown that a maternal family consisting of individuals 
of one direct line of maternal descent, has developed into a clan distin- 
guished as White Bear, whereas the other individuals of what was orig- 
inally the same clan, are known as Black Bears or Bears. 

It will be noted that in origins of types I and II conditions of locality 
and population must have been determining factors. There are reasons 
to believe, however, that not one of the above three types of origins 
represents the origin of clans which was most common in the history of 
society. I refer to the origin of clans from local groups which develop 
social solidarity through the exercise of common functions and inter- 
marry, producing the local distribution of individual clans so character- 
istic of communities having clan or gentile systems. We may designate 
this type of origin, which has not so far been sufficiently demonstrated 
by concrete data, as type IV. Conditions on the Northwest Coast 
make it all but certain that such was the predominant origin of clans 
in that area. 

However that may be, the above instances, excepting type III, make 
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it clear that the growth and depletion of a population on the one hand, 
and occupation of the same locality on the other, must have been all 
important factors in the history of clan-origins. 

Mr Alanson Skinner next spoke on "The Social and Ceremonial 
Organization and Societies of the Iowa Indians." The Iowa are divided 
into seven exogamic gentes each of which is made up of four subgentes. 
Chieftainship is hereditary in the royal family of each subgens. The 
tribal chief is the chief of the Bufifalo gens during spring and summer, 
and of the Bear gens during winter. On the march or hunt a chief 
is elected each night, his office expiring the following evening. In addi- 
tion to the gentile system the tribe has three classes or castes, royalty, 
nobility, and commoners, which tend to be endogamous. 

The societies and dances of the Iowa are of four types. Military, 
social, ancient and modern mystery dances. Many of these are typical 
Plains military societies, with the no-flight rite and crooked-spear regalia, 
etc. The Helucka dance is important. Of mystery and animal dances 
the Buffalo dance and Medicine dance take first rank. The latter is a 
form of the Algonkin Mid6win. Of modern societies and cults the Ghost, 
Religion, and Peyote are foremost. The Peyote cult is rapidly doing 
away with all ancient customs. 

Finally, Dr R. H. Lowie presented some remarks on "The Cultural 
Relations of the Northern Paiute." He explained that the Northern 
Paiute (Paviotso) who claim linguistic relation with the Bannock, had 
been in recent contact with the Shoshone on the east, and the Washo 
and Pitt River Indians on the west, the latter figuring in tradition as 
their foremost enemies. Culturally the Northern Paiute display inter- 
esting relations with both the Californian Indians and the Lemhi Shoshone. 
Some of their tales are especially suggestive of important Lemhi myths. 
On the other hand, the economic life, with its very extensive dependence 
on seeds, the high development of basketry, the use of the balsa, and 
other traits indicate a cultural connection with California. 

Meeting of December 17, 1914 

Before an audience of about 40, including among the guests Professor 
Arnaldo Faustini of the University of Rome, Professor Felix von Luschan 
(Berlin) gave an address on "Culture and Degeneration." After enlarg- 
ing on the achievements of modern civilization and the very real progress 
made in many directions, the speaker turned to le revers de la medaille. 
He enumerated four causes of degeneration: the increase of insanity, 
the increase of criminality, the dying out of urban families owing to the 
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influence of alcoholism and venereal diseases, and the prudential restric- 
tion of the birth-rate. The increase of insanity he regarded as apparent, 
there being really merely an increase of those confined in asylums; and 
criminality, so far as it is a biological trait, he felt confident could be 
reduced very largely by a policy of isolation. On the other hand, the 
ravages of drink and venereal infection, coupled with neo-Malthusian 
practices, must inevitably lead to racial decadence. 

The lecture, which was illustrated with lantern glides, was discussed 
by Dr Fishberg, Dr Lowie, and Professor Boas. Dr Fishberg emphasized 
the importance of the decrea;sed infant mortality as balancing the effect 
of the decreased birth rate. He also cited Pearson's data as to the non- 
injurious efifect of parental alcoholism on the children. Dr Lowie 
inquired what was the proportion of biological criminality, the result of 
inheritance, to the other type of purely juridical criminality. Professor 
Boas raised the question, to what extent Mendelian inheritance was 
proved for the human species, and also cited the decreased infant mor- 
tality as a counterbalance to the reduced birth rate. One of the guests 
asked to what extent economic factors produced neo-Malthusian prac- 
tices. 

In reply Professor von Luschan emphasized the necessity of both 
quantity and quality of offspring. The economic factor does not enter, 
he contended, because prudential motives do not influence the poorer 
but only the well-to-do classes. By criminality, he repeated, he meant 
only biological criminality that is unaffected by the environment. He 
was obliged to reject Karl Pearson's statistical investigations on alcohol- 
ism. 

Meeting of January 22, 1915 

Meeting of the Executive Committee, 4.30 p.m., in Dr Goddard's 
office. Present: Boas, Goddard, Hagar, Lowie. It was moved and 
passed that the Chair appoint a committee to present the draft of a 
revised Constitution to the Executive Committee. On motion of the 
Secretary it was passed that the Society be incorporated and that Mr 
Hagar be instructed to take the necessary steps. The Treasurer pre- 
sented his report. The Secretary was instructed to send a list of mem- 
bers, after revision by the Treasurer, to Brill. It was decided to drop 
from the membership list A. R. Goldstein, Elias Brown, and H. B. 
Vannote, and to communicate with other delinquent members. The 
Secretary was instructed to write up the proceedings of the Society to 
include the meeting of January 25, and to publish in the Anthropologist 
with an account of expenditures. It was decided to prepare a resolution 
to be submitted to the Society expressing the opinion of the Executive 
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Committee that in the interests of the organization the practice of the 
continuous re-election of officers should be abandoned. The following 
officers were then recommended for nomination before the Society: 
President, Franz Boas; First Vice-President, George Bird Grinnell; 
Second Vice-President, A. A. Goldenweiser; Recording Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Librarian, R. H. Lowie; Treasurer, 
Stansbury Hagar; Executive Committee (in addition to the above), 
M. H. Saville, Else Clews Parsons, H. J. Spinden; Editor, P. E. Goddard. 
President Boas presented the draft of a reply to a letter received from 
the French Universities as a protest against the declaration of the German 
Universities. After some slight verbal changes. Professor Boas was 
directed to give proper publication to the letter in the United States.* 

Meeting of January 25, 1915 

At the annual meeting of the Society, coinciding with the monthly 
Sectional meeting of the Academy, the officers nominated by the Execu- 
tive Committee were unanimously elected. Dr Lowie then presented 
the following: 

Secretary's Report 

The present membership of the American Ethnological Society, 
divided into the classes established by the Constitution and usage, is as 
follows: Life Members, 13; Fellows, 52; Anthropological Fellows, 23; 
Members, 13; Non-Resident Members, 3; Subscribers, 12; total, 116. 
Early in the year we sustained the loss of our Honorary President, Gen. 
James Grant Wilson, for many years President of the Society. The 
Society held the usual number of meetings, three of them in conjunction 
with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. At these meetings the following eight papers 
were read: Fay Cooper Cole, The Wild Tribes of Mindanao; A. A. 
Goldenweiser, Functions of Women in Iroquois Society; Hiram Bingham, 
Recent Exploration in the Land of the Incas; Franz Boas, Indian Mythol- 
ogies of Alaska and Northern British Columbia; A. A. Goldenweiser, 
Origin of Clans among the Iroquois; Alanson Skinner, The Social and 
Ceremonial Organization of the Iowa; R. H. Lowie, The Cultural Rela- 
tions of the Northern Paiute; Prof. Felix von Luschan, Culture and 
Degeneration. 

The work of publication of native linguistic material has been 
actively promoted and a specific report will be presented by the Editors. 

In the absence of Mr Hagar the Secretary presented the following 
Treasurer's Report, which was accepted for auditing. 

1 See p. 416 below. 
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Permanent Fund, Jan. 22, 1915 $2414.60 

(Increase for 1914, $100.00) 

Drawing Account, Jan. 19, 1915 S47-03 

Income 

Dues 352.10 

Interest, permanent fund i63-35 

$515-45 
Exijenditures 

Stationery, printing, mailing $ 28.45 

Lantern operator 1.50 

Engrossing Wilson resolutions 25.00 

Editorial and secretarial expenses 6.75 

1913, Vol., No. 3, Anthrojjologist 54.00 

$115.70 115.70 
Balance of income over expenditures $ 399.75 

Approved by auditing committee, Feb. 23. 

Clark Wissler, 
H. J. Spinden 

Rev. John W. Chapman then presented a paper on "The Medicine- 
Men of Anvik, Alaska, and the Vicinity." After sketching his personal 
observations of shamanistic practices, the lecturer described some of 
the fundamental native theories underlying them. One method of 
foretelling the future is to go to the moon where the shaman meets his 
informants; another was to look into the bottom of wooden bowls and 
there see, as in a vision, what was to come to pass. The shamans enjoy 
a privileged position in native society. They pretend to ward oflf 
danger from individuals and exact high fees in return. The office is not 
hereditary, but seems based on the conviction becoming established 
that a certain man possesses extraordinary powers. The intellectual 
atmosphere in which such a belief may thrive is characterized by certain 
striking features. Honors and mortuary gifts are regularly paid to the 
deceased. It was formerly the custom to remove a corpse from the 
house through the smoke-hole rather than the usual exit. There were 
a number of feasts, some of a purely social potlatch type, others of a 
ceremonial character. One of these is noted for its pantomimic exhibi- 
tions. There is a belief in the survival of the soul after death, special 
conditions being assigned to suicides and those who die by violence. 

The lecture gave rise to many questions and comments by Drs 
Boas, Goddard, Lowie, and Hatt. Dr Hatt called attention to certain 
interesting similarities between Anvik and Lapp beliefs and customs. 

Robert H. Lowie, 

Recording Secretary 
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